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The  North  Carolina  Symphony,  Post  Office  Box  28026 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 

Jackson  Parkhurst,  Director  of  Education 


PREFACE 


The  North  Carolina  Symphony  is  looking  forward  to  another  season 
of  education  concerts  across  the  state.  In  preparation  for  your 
concert,  we  have  prepared  this  Teachers  Handbook  for  your  use  in  the 
classroom.  We  hope  you  will  find  it  helpful,  and  we  are  grateful  to 
the  music  educators  who  wrote  for  it. 

David  Styers  was  our  intern  this  summer  from  the  Institute  of 
Government.  He  is  a  rising  senior  at  Wake  Forest  University  majoring 
in  English.  His  home  town  is  Hickory,  and  he  plans  to  pursue  a  career 
in  public  relations  and  arts  management.  I  am  sincerely  grateful  to 
David  for  his  hard  work  and  diligence  and  wish  him  the  very  best  in  the 
future. 

We  welcome  your  comments,  compliments,  and  criticisms  on  all 
aspects  of  our  program.  We  take  all  input  into  account  when  making 
plans  for  future  seasons.  We  are  grateful  for  the  supportive 
relationship  we  have  with  North  Carolina's  music  educators  and  look 
forward  to  years  of  continued  cooperation. 

/) 
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ackson  Parkhurst 
Director  of  Education 
The  North  Carolina  Symphony 
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Lugwig  van  Beethoven  Symphony  No.  3  "Eroica" 

(1770-1827)  Third  Movement  "Scherzo" 

by  Ann  Harrawood 


ABOUT  THE  COMPOSER 

Born  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  16,  1770,  Lugwig  van  Beethoven 
became  deputy  organist  at  Elector's  Chapel  in  Bonn  and  started  to 
compose  in  1782  when  he  was  only  12  years  old.  He  went  to  Vienna  10 
years  later  in  1792  to  study  with  Haydn.  Beethoven  played  his  own 
compositions  at  his  first  public  concert  in  Vienna  in  1795  at  age  25. 
From  1798-1801,  he  was  becoming  noticeably  deaf. 

Beethoven  completed  the  "Hero  Symphony,"  originally  dedicated  to 
Napoleon,  in  1804.  A  year  later  in  1805,  he  witnessed  the  failure  of 
his  only  opera,  "Fidel io ,"  which  was  later  to  be  successfully  revised. 
In  1815,  Beethoven  took  charge  of  his  brother's  son  Karl. 

Totally  deaf,  Beethoven  conducted,  but  could  not  hear,  his  "Ninth 
Symphony"  and  "Solemn  Mass"  in  1824.  Three  years  later  on  March  26, 
1827,  he  dfed  in  Vienna  after  a  long  illness.  Acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  composers,  Beethoven  changed  the  course  of  music  and 
gave  it  new  freedom  of  emotional  expression. 

ABOUT  THE  SYMPHONY 

For  many  years,  Beethoven  had  admired  the  independent  spirit  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  believe  he  would  lead  the  world  to  a  new 
freedom.  Beethoven,  himself,  hoped  to  lead  music  to  a  more  independent 
eloquence  and  a  freer  beauty  of  form.  Because  of  this  deep  admiration 
for  Napoleon  who,  at  the  time,  was  general  of  the  French  Armies, 
Beethoven  wrote  a  new  symphony  in  tribute  to  the  great  French 
conqueror.  The  title  page  of  Symphony  No.  3  bore  a  notice  of 
dedication  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Later,  when  Beethoven  learned  that  Napoleon  had  declared  himself 
Emperor  of  the  French,  Beethoven  was  so  crushed  by  the  betrayal  of  the 
ideals  of  true  democracy  exhibited  by  Napoleon's  action,  he  tore  the 
dedication  page  into  bits  and  threw  the  manuscript  to  the  floor. 
Finally,  a  friend  encouraged  him  to  save  the  work  and  give  it  a  new 
title.  The  new  dedication  page  bore  the  name  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  a 
loyal  friend  and  patron.  Beethoven's  "Eroica"  remains  one  of  his 
greatest  works  and  was  the  favorite  of  the  composer. 


ABOUT  THE  THIRD  MOVEMENT 

Beethoven  wrote  the  third  movement  of  Symphony  No.  3  as  a  scherzo 
replacing  the  traditional  minuet.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
scherzo  is  the  rapid  tempo  in  3/4  meter.  Like  the  minuet,  the  scherzo 
is  followed  by  a  trio  after  which  the  scherzo  is  repeated  with  some 
alterations  and  a  coda  added.  The  scherzo,  referred  to  as  a  "musical 
joke,"  seems  to  be  filled  with  "rambunctious  humor."  In  the  trio 
section,  the  three  horns  are  given  full  play,  carrying  the  melodic  and 
harmonic  activity.  The  return  of  the  scherzo  is  no  mere  repeat  but  is 
fully  written  out  with  changes.  The  change  in  the  meter  near  the  end 
is  startling  and  gives  one  the  feeling  of  a  headlong  fall  down  a 
staircase. 


CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES 


FOCUS  ON:  RHYTHM 

Objective:  To  experience  beat  and  to  learn  to  recognize  the  main 
themes 

Materials:  Recording  of  "Scherzo" 
Percussion  score 

Procedure: 

Students  listen  to  the  "Scherzo"  and  demonstrate  beat  using  parts 
of  the  body  (i.e.  pat  head,  shoulders,  knees). 

Present  the  following  rhythmic  patterns: 
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3.     Snap,  clap,  pat,  stamp 
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4.  Snap,  high  clap,  low  clap,  pat  stamp 
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5.  Snap,  clap,  pat,  stamp 
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6.     Snap,  clap 
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All  echo  pattern  #1. 

Do  as  an  ostinato. 

Repeat  with  all  patterns. 

Divide  the  class  into  groups.  Assign  each  group  a  pattern  and 
give  groups  time  to  have  independent  practice.  (Because  4  and  7  occur 
only  once,  you  might  want  to  have  the  whole  class  perform  those 
patterns  in  addition  to  assigned  patterns.) 

Practice  the  patterns  sequentially  using  the  following  form: 
1  2  1  2  la  2  3  3  4  lb  2  2a  5  5  5  6  6  6  6  7  -w  -mr 
la  2334  lb  2  2a  55566667 

Perform  with  the  recording  (one  eighth  note  for  introduction). 

Students  listen  to  the  "Trio"  and  demonstrate  beat  using  parts  of 
their  body. 

Let  them  create  their  own  pattern  for  the  "Trio." 

Share  patterns  and  then  perform  with  the  recording. 


Extension: 

Students  listen  to  the  repeat  of  the  "Scherzo"  of  the  Third 
Symphony  while  keeping  the  beat. 

Students  create  their  own  patterns  with  a  partner. 

Share  patterns  and  then  perform  with  the  recording. 

Students  listen  to  another  movement  of  the  Third  Symphony  while 
keeping  the  beat. 

Let  them  join  with  another  set  of  partners  to  create  a  pattern 
with  four  people. 

Share  patterns  and  then  perform  with  the  recording. 


FOCUS  ON:  MELODY  AND  HARMONY 

Objection:  To  learn  to  recognize  and  sing  the  main  theme 

Materials:  Recording  of  "Scherzo" 
Chart  of  the  theme 
Bass  Xylophone,  Alto  Xylophone 


Procedure: 
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Echo  speak;  echo  sing;  sing  together. 
Discuss  I,  IV.  and  V  chords. 

Key  of  B* 

Patsch  each  chord. 

Patsch  pattern;  transfer  to  the  Bass  and  Alto  Xylophone. 
Discuss  meaning  of  "vivace" 


Practice  saying  "vivace"  quickly  6  times  with  voice  going  from  low 
to  high;  add  tremolo  on  barred  instruments. 

Final  form:  Introduction—vivace  6  times 

A--sing  theme  with  accompaniment. 

Interlude—vivace  6  times 

A— sing  theme  with  accompaniment. 

Coda— their  choice 
Listen  to  "Scherzo"  to  hear  themes. 
Discuss  difficulty  of  singing  with  recording. 


FOCUS  ON:  FORM 

Objective:  To  learn  how  musical  form  works  through  recognition  of 
themes  and  instruments 


Materials:  Recording  of  "Scherzo" 
Paper  for  students 
Markers 

Procedure: 

Listen  to  the  "Scherzo"  for  repetition  of  instruments,  themes, 
sections,  etc. 

Have  several  students  make  abstract  drawings  on  the  board  with 
different  colors  representing:  strings/brass 

themes 

staccato/legato 
high/low,  etc. 

Students  make  their  own  drawings  on  paper. 

Students  share  completed  works  with  class. 

Have  group  discuss  and  try  to  determine  which  elements  of  the 
"Scherzo"  are  represented. 

Class  will  create  (with  guidance)  categories  into  which  works  may 
be  placed. 

Classify  artworks  based  on  these  categories. 

Listen  to  the  "Scherzo"  again  and  try  to  construct  a  visual  score 
from  the  pictures. 


FOCUS  ON:  EXPRESSION 

Objective:  To  move  expressively  to  the  "Scherzo" 

Materials:  Recording  of  "Scherzo" 
Room  to  move 

Procedure: 

Discuss  students'  understanding,  a  dictionary  definition,  and/or 
science  based  ideas  about  energy. 

Discuss  elements  of  passing  (sports,  eye  contact,  body  parts  used) 

Discuss  and  practice  smooth  (legato),  sharp  (staccato),  and 
vibratory  (tremolo)  movements  with  body  parts  in  place. 

Students  stand  in  a  circle. 


Teacher  plays  one  sound  on  a  triangle  or  similar  instrument  while 
one  student  moves  smoothly  in  place  for  the  duration  of  the  sound. 
Student  freezes  with  passing  gesture  directed  at  next  student  in 
circle.  Student  next  in  circle  moves  with  triangle.  Continue  around 
circle.  Repeat  procedure  for  sharp  movements  with  drum  sounds  and 
vibratory  movement  with  a  shaker  sound.  (Playing  an  instrument  as  each 
person  passes  the  energy  helps  focus  and  concentration.) 

Discuss  dynamics  and  movement-size  correlation. 

Listen  to  the  "Scherzo"  and  discuss  what  type  of  movement  would 
fit  this  music  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 

Pass  energy  while  listening  to  the  "Scherzo." 


FOCUS  ON:  PAPER  AND  PENCIL 

Objective:  To  reinforce  learning  from  the  student  booklet 

Materials:  Crossword  puzzle 
Word  find  puzzle 
Recording  of  "Scherzo" 

Procedure: 

Do  the  crossword  puzzle  while  listening  to  the  "Scherzo"  and  other 
movements  of  the  Third  Symphony.  Do  the  word  puzzle  using  the  answers 
to  the  crossword  puzzle  while  continuing  to  listen. 


BEETHOVEN 


ACROSS : 

2,  How  old  was  Beethoven  when  his  mother  died? 

7^  What  does  SCHERZO  mean'? 

12.  Did  Nee-fe  charge  Beethoven  ior   his  piano  lessons? 

13.  Composer  o-f  the  Heroic  Symohonv 

1-"  Who  woke  Beethoven  up  in  the  middle  o-f  the  night  to  practice? 

16.  What  -famous  composer  taught  Beethoven9 

17.  F'soole  with  money  and  influence  sent  Beethoven  to  this  city  to  studv  music 

18.  What  did  Beethoven  hold  between  his  teeth  when  he  p'aved  oiano? 


Which  of  the  five  censes  die  Beethoven  ' oose7 

How  O'd  was  Beethoven  when  he  finished  his  Third  Svmohonv9 

What  instrument  is  -Featured  in  the  TRIO? 

Tc  whom  -jid  Beethoven  Dedicate  hii  Third  Symphony? 

What  do  the  French  Horns  play  in  the  TRIO? 

Beethoven  changed  the  dedication  to  his  Heroic  Svmphonv  aii 

The  Third  Movement  of  the  Third  Symphony  is  in  what  -form9 

Which  -familv  o-f  instruments  begins  the  SCHERZO? 

What  -familv  of  instruments  enters  next9 

About  how  old  wis  Beethoven  when  he  lost  his  hearing 
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2.  SEVENTEEN 
7,  MUSICAL JOKE 

12.  NO 

13.  BEETHOVEN 

14.  FATHER 
16=  HAYDN 

17.  VIENNA 

18.  STICK 


1.  HEARING 

3.  THIRTY FOUR 

4.  FRENCHHORN 

5.  NAPOLEON 

6.  HUNTINGCAL1 

8.  EMPEROR 

9.  SCHERZO 

10.  STRINGS 

11.  WOODWINDS 
15.  THIRTY 
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Based  on  an  activity  I  learned  from  Annie  Dwyer,  Dance  Teacher 

"Extraordinaire,"  currently  of  Carolina  Friends  School;  formerly 
of  Durham  County  Schools. 


Ann  Harrawood  currently  teaches  music  at  Bethesda  Elementary 
School  (K-5)  in  Durham  County.  She  received  her  BMEd  degree  from 
UNC-CH  and  has  completed  Level  III  of  Orff-Schoolwork  training.  She 
believes  wholeheartedly  in  the  Orff-Schoolwork  technique,  process,  and 
philosophy.  Ann  has  taught  for  eight  years  with  periodic  leaves  of 
absence  to  have  children,  namely  Emily  and  Kathryn.  Her  home  is  in 
Chapel  Hill  with  her  husband  Brian,  children,  and  dogs,  Rosee  and  Zoc. 
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Aaron  Copland  Rodeo 

(1900-1990)  "Saturday  Night  Waltz7" 

and  "Hoe  Down" 
by  Elaine  Bryant 
Barbara  Holmes 
Shirley  Swanger 


ABOUT  THE  COMPOSER 

Aaron  Copland  made  the  world  hear  and  understand  American  music 
with  the  folk  songs  he  used  as  thematic  material.  After  beginning  his 
study  in  1921  in  France,  he  was  influenced  by  Nadia  Boulanger,  the 
famous  woman  who  taught  his  classes.  She  taught  Copland  for  three 
years  near  Paris.  He  played  piano,  studied  orchestration,  learned 
composition,  and  practiced  score  reading.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote 
his  own  music.  After  experimenting  with  complex  music,  his 
compositions  turned  to  a  simplified  form  of  expression—folk 
melodies—which  were  memorable  for  an  audience. 

Variety  describes  the  works  of  Copland.  Symphonic  music  for 
radio,  movies,  television,  and  ballet  were  in  demand.  Television  was 
in  its  early  days.  Radio  orchestras,  movie  studio  musicians,  and 
ballet  companies  commissioned  works.  The  1930s  and  1940s  were  a  time 
for  writing  and  being  heard. 

Copland  was  honored  by  the  movie  industry,  the  universities,  and 
the  scholars  of  his  day.  As  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for  Appalachian 
Spring,  he  became  one  of  the  most  respected  composers  in  the  world. 
He  used  this  fame  to  be  available  to  young  composers  and  performers  in 
his  master  classes. 

Although  Copland  never  attended  a  college,  he  became  one  of  the 
American  composers  most  sought  after  by  universities  to  teach,  write, 
conduct,  and  guide  the  young  composers  and  orchestral  musicians  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  His  death  at  age  90  closed 
over  a  half-century  of  musical  influence  on  American  musical 
audiences.  Copland  died  on  December  2,  1990  in  North  Tarrytown,  New 
York  of  respiratory  failure. 


ABOUT  THE  BALLET 

Rodeo,  subtitled  "The  Courting  at  Burnt  Ranch,"  is  a  love  story 
of  the  American  Southwest.  The  problem  it  deals  with  is  perennial: 
how  an  American  girl,  with  the  odds  seemingly  all  against  her,  sets  out 
to  get  herself  a  man.  The  girl  in  this  case  is  the  Cowgirl,  a  tomboy 
whose  desperate  efforts  to  become  one  of  the  cowhands  creates  a  problem 
for  the  cowboys  and  makes  her  the  laughingstock  of  womankind. 

The  first  scene  opens  with  cowboys  congregating  for  the  weekly 
rodeo.  Awkward  and  tomboyish,  the  Cowgirl  makes  a  bid  for  their 
attention.  At  first,  they  tolerate  her  attempts  to  show  them  that  she 
is  as  able  as  they  are,  but  gradually  they  grow  bored  and  annoyed.  She 
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is  in  love  with  the  Head  Wrangler  and  tries  to  impress  him  by  riding  a 
bucking  bronco.  When  she  is  thrown,  everyone  laughs  at  her,  including 
the  city  girls,  who  have  come  to  Burnt  Ranch  for  a  dance.  The  Head 
Wrangler  leaves  with  the  Cowgirl's  rival,  the  Rancher's  Daughter.  The 
Cowgirl  is  seen,  as  the  curtain  closes,  as  a  pathetic,  lonely  figure. 

The  second  and  final  scene  is  preceded  by  a  musically 
unaccompanied  square  dance.  Then,  a  second  curtain  rises  to  disclose 
the  interior  of  the  ranch.  The  couples  swirl  gaily  while  the  Cowgirl, 
still  dressed  in  her  outfit  of  pants  and  shirt,  watches  them 
disconsolately.  No  one  offers  to  dance  with  her;  she  is  even  left  out 
of  the  community  dancing.  When  she  sees  the  Head  Wrangler  and 
Rancher's  Daughter  dancing  cheek  to  cheek,  she  runs  from  the  scene. 
But,  in  a  short  while,  she  returns  completely  transformed:  she  has  put 
on  a  dress,  fixed  a  bow  in  her  hair,  and  proved  to  the  assembled  guests 
(who  gaze  at  her  in  astonishment)  that  she  can  be  as  pretty  a  girl  as 
any  in  the  room.  Immediately,  she  finds  the  cowboys  competing  for  her 
attention.  Although  the  Head  Wrangler  offers  to  dance  with  her,  she 
decides  to  accept  another  cowboy--the  only  one  who  had  shown  her  some 
kindness  before  she  had  emerged  from  the  cocoon. 

On  October  16,  1942,  the  first  performance  of  Rodeo  was  an 
unqualified  success.  It  was  a  gala  event  at  the  sold-out  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  Many  performances  since  then  have  established  this  ballet 
as  a  classic  of  the  American  dance  repertory.  In  1945,  Copland 
arranged  the  ballet  score  as  a  symphonic  suite,  and  it  thereupon 
entered  with  equal  secureness  into  the  American  concert  repertory.  The 
Four  Dance  Episodes  from  Rodeo  include  "Buckaroo  Holiday,"  "Corral 
Nocturne,"  "Saturday  Night  Waltz,"  and  "Hoe  Down." 


CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES 


CALL  CHART:  "Saturday  Night  Waltz" 

1.  Theme  1,  American  cowboy  song,  "I  Ride  an  Old  Paint,"  played" on  the 
oboe: 
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2.  Cuckoo  sounds  of  night  birds 


Pattern--"!  am  so  sad" 


3.  Theme  1  repeats  on  violin. 

4.  Bridge  1 

5.  Theme  1  repeats  on  oboe  and  violin. 

6.  Cuckoo  and  Bridge  2  with  key  change 

7.  Theme  2,  the  contrasting  theme,  on  viola  with  flute 
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8.  Bridge  3  with  key  change 

9.  Theme  1  repeats  with  oboe  and  violin  and  flute. 

10.  Coda... Horns... Cuckoo... Pattern  "I  am  so  sad" 


DANCE:  "Hoe  Down" 

1.  Clap  and  count  out  loud— 12345678. 

2.  Bend  knees  — 12345678. 

3.  Slap  backside,  horse  style  (21  measures). 

4.  Begin  basic  step  (8  times). 

1.       2.       3.       4.        5.     6. 

jjdj  nn\  jjju  jj/jj  t 

R  R  RL  R,  L  L  LR  L,  R  R  RL  R,  L  L  LR  L   etc. 

5.  Add  second  step  (2  times). 

J     J     J     J     J     J     J     J 

Step,  behind,  stop,  lift,  step,  lift,  step,  lift 
RL       RLLRRL 


7. 


6.  Repeat  steps  4  and  5. 

7.  Make  lasso  movement. 
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8.  Walk  to  center  and  back  (2  times) 

JJJJ  JJJJ 

R  L  R  Snap,  (Forward)  L  R  L  Snap  (Backward)  Repeat 

9.  Free  walkaround 

Listen  for  drum  cue--come  back  into  circle. 

10.  Slap  backside,  bend  knees  as  tempo  slows. 

11.  Basic  step  (10  times) 

12.  Lasso  movement,  ending  with  three  (3)  quick  stamps 

J)  J 

RL  R 


SUGGESTED  LISTENING 

Rodeo 

BTTTy  the  Kid  Ballet  Suite 

El  Salon  Mexico 

OTHER  IDEAS 

1.  Copland  wrote  in  the  jazz  idiom.  Make  a  study  of  the  historical 
development  of  jazz  and  conduct  a  class  discussion  on  this  subject. 

2.  The  next  time  you  attend  a  movie,  listen  carefully  to  the 
background  music.  Conduct  a  class  discussion  on  the  importance  of 
music  in  the  medium  of  the  screen. 

3.  Make  a  comparison  of  the  music  of  George  Gershwin  with  that  of 
Aaron  Copland.  Write  a  report  on  this  topic. 

4.  After  listening  to  a  selection  by  Copland,  make  up  an  appropriate 
story  that  the  music  might  suggest  to  you. 

5.  Make  a  notebook  of  cowboy  songs. 
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Crossword  Puzzle 
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Answers   (Unscramble  before  using!!) 


ploecadn 

ltblea 

lofk 

doeor 

eboo 

wocgrli 

rnwagrle 

pyhnysmo 


hemte 
loivni 
oilav 
zalwt 

qaerus  acned 
zj  az 

rkooybln 
oporscem 
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Crossword  Puzzle  Clues 

Across 

1.  A  style  of  dance  using  sets  of  eight  (8) 

3.  A  dance  in  moderate  triple  time 

6.  Rodeo ' s  composer 

9.  Female  character  in  Rodeo 

10.  Birthplace  of  Aaron  Copland 

11.  An  important  member  of  the  string  family,  slightly  larger 
and  lower-pitched  than  the  violin 

15.  Person  who  writes  music 

Down 

1.  A  long  composition  for  orchestra 

2.  A  woodwind  instrument  with  a  double  reed 

4.  Another  name  for  cowboy 

5.  An  important  style  of  American  popular  music  that  originated 
about  1900 

7.  A  staged  performance,  generally  with  costumes  and  scenery, 
that  is  performed  by  dancers  to  music 

8.  The  most  important  of  the  orchestral  stringed  instruments. 

12.  An  event  featuring  cowboys,  horses  and  cows! 

13.  A  song  originating  among  the  people  of  a  country  or  region 

14.  Another  word  for  subject--a  melody  a  few  measures  long,  that 
may  be  repeated  or  changed 
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FOLK  SONG:  "I  Ride  an  Old  Paint" 

Many  modern  composers  use  folk  music  as  a  takeoff  point  for  their 
creations.  Sing  "I  Ride  an  Old  Paint,"  and  then  listen  to  the  way 
Aaron  Copland  used  it  in  his  ballet,  Rodeo. 


NOTES  on  "I  Ride  an  Old  Paint" 

Cowboys  and  their  horses  were  partners.  A  cowboy  on  foot  was  not 
a  cowboy.  Being  the  most  valued  possession  to  a  cowboy,  his  horse  must 
have  a  name.  Old  Paint  was  a  name  bearing  respect  and  admiration.  The 
song  "Good-bye  Old  Paint"  is  often  sung  with,  or  as  part  of,  "I  Ride  an 
Old  Paint."  These  cowboy  lyrics,  about  the  paint  horse  who  has  patches 
of  white  and  dark  hair,  reveal  the  use  of  this  horse  on  the  range.  He 
appeared  to  be  painted  by  a  brush.  The  word,  pinto,  also  means  marked 
or  painted.  Thus,  the  Indian  pony  was  to  be  called  a  variety  of 
names:  piebald,  calico,  circus  horse,  and  skewball. 

During  Aaron  Copland's  early  life,  1900-1930,  many  performers  and 
musicologists  were  collecting  cowboy  songs  to  use  in  other 
compositions.  Copland  lived  in  Europe  but  came  back  to  the  States 
during  the  productive  days  of  John  Lomax,  Rogers  and  Hammerstein,  and 
Gene  Autry.  In  1931,  playwright  Lynn  Riggs  and  balladeer  Margaret 
Larkins  collaborated  on  Green  Grow  the  Lilacs,  later  to  become 
Oklahoma,  1943-48. 

These  two  Southwesterners  brought  us  a  strong  feeling  for  the 
paint  horse.  Then  in  1942,  Copland,  in  the  same  time  period 


recognized  the  cowboy  song  in  musical  history  when  he  wrote  Rodeo 
utilizing  "I  Ride  an  Old  Paint"  as  a  theme  in  "Saturday  Night  Wal 


tz . " 


From  the  ranges  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico  to  the 
Broadway  stage  and  symphonic  halls,  the  Old  Paint  was  indelible  in  our 
musical  heritage  reminding  us  that  there  had  been  a  frontier  with  many 
courageous  people  who,  just  like  ourselves,  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
singing  and  listening  to  music  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day  of  work. 
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I   RIDE  AN  OLD  PAINT 
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l.I  ride  an  old  paint.  I  lead  an  old  Dan. 
I'm  off  to  Montan'  for  to  throw  the  hoolihan. 
They  feed  in  the  coulees,  they  water  in  the  draw; 
Their  tails  are  all  matted,  their  backs  are  all  raw. 


Chorus 

Ride  around  little  dogies.  ride  around  them  slow. 

For  the  fiery  and  snuffy  are  a-rann'  to  go. 


.Old  Bill  Jones  had  two  daughters  and  a  song. 
One  went  to  Denver,  and  the  other  went  wrong. 
His  wife,  she  died  in  a  poolroom  fight, 
And  he  sings  this  song  from  morning  till  night. 
Chorus 


3.0  when  I  die.  take  my  saddle  from  the  wall, 
Put  it  on  my  pony  and  lead  him  from  the  stall 
Tie  my  bones  to  his  back,  turn  our  faces  to  the  west. 
And  we'll  ride  the  prairies  we  love  the  best. 
Chorus 
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Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov  Capriccio  Espagnol 

(1844-1908)  "Scene  and  Gypsy  Song"  and 

"Fandango  of  the  Asturias" 
by  Chuck  Sinclair 


ABOUT  THE  COMPOSER 

Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov' s  strong  point  was  not  melody  by 
orchestration.  He  could  mix  timbres  like  an  artist  does  paints.  His 
orchestral  works  are  dazzling  at  times  with  shots  of  color  and  special 
effects.  Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  him  in  1875:  "I  do  not  know  how  to 

express  all  my  respect  for  your  artistic  temperament I  am  a  mere 

artisan  in  music,  but  you  will  be  an  artist  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word."  Tchaikovsky  wrote  again  to  the  composer,  having  seen  the  score 
before  it  was  performed:  "I  must  add  that  your  Spanish  Caprice  is  a 
colossal  masterpiece  of  instrumentation,  and  you  may  henceforth  regard 
yourself  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  present  day." 

Rimsky-Korsakov  wrote  15  operas,  4  symphonies,  3  concertos,  one 
trio,  2  quartets,  1  quintet,  1  sextet,  5  symphonic  poems,  2  fantasies, 
4  collections  of  piano  pieces,  80  songs,  and  some  miscellaneous 
religious  music.  He  wrote  books,  too:  Textbook  of  Harmony  (1884), 


i  c  i    i  y  i  uu  o     miuo  iv,.         nc     wi  ulc     duuivo  ,      i,uu.  i  c  a  tuuui\     ui      iigmiii 

My  Musical  Life  (1876-1906),  Principles  of  Orchestration 
(1896-1908),  and  Collected  Articles  and  Notes  on  Music  ( 


pub.  1911). 


Rimsky-Korsakov  had  seven  children  and  a  country  estate  with  a 
magnificent  fruit  garden.  Sometimes  in  the  summer,  the  whole  family 
would  pack  up  and  travel  together.  He  was  known  for  his  long  brown 
beard  and  his  spectacles.  He  looked  like  a  stuffy  old  professor,  which 
he  seemed  to  be  at  times.  He  was  reserved  in  nature,  unlike  so  many  of 
his  over-emotional,  loud-mouthed  friends. 

His  music  seems  always  to  be  depicting  some  scene,  a  landscape,  a 
place,  the  atmosphere.  Rimsky-Korsakov  is  known  for  combining  ideas  of 
fantasy  with  reality  and  making  the  fantastic  seem  real  in  his  music. 
He  even  used  fairy  tales  of  Pushkin  for  some  of  his  operas.  His  three 
most  famous  pieces  are  Scheherazade  (a  symphonic  suite),  "Flight  of 
the  Bumblebee"  (an  interlude  from  the  third  act  of  his  opera,  The 
Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan) ,  and  Capriccio  Espagnol . 

Rimsky-Korsakov  had  been  almost  completely  "silent"  for  six  years 
until  Capriccio.  During  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  work,  the 
rehearsal  was  interrupted  again  and  again  by  the  spontaneous  applause 
of  the  orchestra.  Rimsky-Korsakov  returned  thanks  by  dedicating  the 
work  to  them.  All  67  names  of  the  orchestra  members  were  put  on  the 
score.  Its  first  performance  was  October  31,  1887  with  the  composer 
conducting. 

In  his  autobiography,  Rimsky-Korsakov  says,  "The  opinion  formed  by 
both  critics  and  the  public,  that  the  Capriccio  is  a  magnificently 
orchestrated  piece  is  wrong.  The  Capriccio  is  a  brilliant 
composition  for  the  orchestra."  To  him,  the  timbres  were  the  music, 
the  essence,  not  a  dressing  up  or  orchestration  of  melody. 
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With  a  great  knowledge  of  theory  and  his  ability  as  a  good 
orchestrator,  Rimsky-Korsakov  helped  his  fellow  musicians  orchestrate 
their  works  which  they  were  unable  to  complete,  perhaps  due  to  illness 
or  working  two  jobs,  etc.  He  orchestrated  works  of  Dargomizhsky, 
Borodin  (Prince  Igor),  and  Mussorgsky  (Boris  Godunov  and 
Khovanschina,  both  operas).  Glazounov,  Stravinsky,  and  Prokofiev 
were  pupils  of  his. 


ABOUT  THE  PIECE 

Capriccio  Espagnol  gives  the  musical  recollections  of  the 
composer's  travels  in  Spain  and  shows  both  his  mastery  of 
orchestration,  his  sense  of  feeling,  and  his  ability  to  describe  the 
atmosphere  of  an  exotic  landscape  and  people. 

There  are  5  movements: 

I.  "Alborada"  ("Dawn  Song,"  Spanish  folk  music  with  bagpipes  and 
drums,  a  short  tune) 

II.  "Variazioni"  (variations  of  a  Spanish  folk  tune) 

III.  "Alborada"  (a  repeat  of  the  first  piece  with  different 
orchestration  and  a  violin  solo) 

IV.  "Scena  e  Canto  gitano"  (Scene  and  Gypsy  Song) 

V.  "Fandango  asturiano"  (a  Spanish  folk  dance) 

We  will  only  hear  the  last  two  movements  performed  in  our 
concerts:  "Scene  and  Gypsy  Song"  and  "Fandango  of  the  Asturias." 

When  I  began  doing  my  research  for  this  task,  besides  wanting  to 
make  sure  that  I  comfortably  understood  the  form  of  the  piece,  I  wanted 
to  know  more  about  the  meanings  of  the  titles.  Perhaps  the  following 
will  be  helpful  to  some  other  rusty  musicologists: 

Capriccio— first  used  as  a  musical  term  in  the  second  half  of 
the  1550s;  imagination  over  rules;  early  1700s,  used  to  mean  cadenza; 
Brahms  and  Mendelssohn  used  it  for  short,  humorous,  or  fanciful  piano 
pieces.  A  capriccio  is  an  instrumental  piece  in  free  form  usually 
lively  in  tempo  and  brilliant  in  style.  Inasmuch  as  Capriccio 
Espagnol  contains  tempos  of  vivace  assai,  allegretto,  and  presto  and 
is  lively,  orchestrally  brilliant,  and  full  of  cadenzas,  I  would  say 
that  this  piece  certainly  qualifies  to  be  a  capriccio. 

Fandango--a  Spanish  courtship  dance  in  triple  time,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  dances  of  Spain.  It  is  usually  moderately 
fast,  accompanied  by  guitar,  castanets,  and  violins,  like  a  gypsy  dance, 

Asturias  and  Asjturiano --Asturias  is  a  province  or  region  of 
Spain,  located  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Asturiano  is  a  town  in  another 
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region.  Apparently  the  fandango  has  historical  association  with  the 
Asturias  region. 

The  whole  Capriccio  lasts  almost  16  minutes.  The  last  two 
movements  total  about  8  1/2  minutes  (Movement  4:  5  minutes;  Movement 
5:  3  1/2  minutes). 


ABOUT  THE  FORM— CALL  CHART 

Movement  4--"Scene  and  Gypsy  Song" 

Cadenza  1,  trumpets,  Theme  I,  fanfare 

Cadenza  2,  solo  violin,  Theme  I 

Flute  and  clarinet  play  duet,  theme  I,  with  string  and  percussion 

accompaniment 
Cadenza  3,  flute,  followed  by  cymbal  crash 
Cadenza  4,  clarinet 
Cadenza  5,  harp  with  triangle 

Trombone  accents  with  violins  introducing  Theme  II 
High  woodwinds  and  strings  play  Theme  I. 
Theme  II,  violins  (with  trombone  accents) 
Theme  I  played  with  high  violins,  pizzicato  (great  accompaniment 

here--I  love  the  French  horns  and  harp  accompaniment.) 
Overlapping  cello  and  oboe  solos  with  oboe  playing  some  of  Theme  I,  the 

cello  a  "longing"  counter  melody 
Flutes,  oboes  Theme  II,  while  violins  and  cellos  use  pizzicato  to  sound 

like  gypsy  guitars,  a  little  sequencing  here 
Three  crescendos,  then... 

Woodwinds  boldly  state  Theme  I  again,  adding  trills. 
Strings  Theme  I,  tambourines  added 
Violins,  some  of  Theme  II,  while  French  horns  provide  a  (quasi-"Lost  In 

Space"  type)  staccato  accompaniment 
Three  crescendos,  two  short,  one  longer  and  drawn  out,  then... 
Bang!  You  are  in. . . 

Movement  5--"Fandango  of  the  Asturias" 

Fandango  theme,  loudly  played  by  trombones  (phrase  1),  then  woodwinds 

(phrases  2  and  3)--hear  the  castanets. 
Strings,  theme  again 
Overlapping  violin  and  flute  solos 
Some  of  theme  by  strings 

Violin  solo  (with  flute  &  piccolo)--listen  for  triangle. 
New  counter  melody  introduced  by  cellos  and  bassoons;  clarinet  solo 

comes  in. 
Violins  state  countermelody;  add  castanets. 

Strings,  rhythmical  variations  on  countermelody,  brief  clarinet  solo 
Horns  do  countermelody  variation  while  strings  do  bits  of  theme;  then 

castanets  are  added. 
Pizzicato  strings  with  clarinets  doing  bits  of  theme 
Some  of  theme  II  of  Movement  4  returns. 
Some  trills 

Theme  I  of  Movement  4  stated  by  horns 
Phrase  1  of  fandango  theme  stated  by  trombones  two  times  followed  by 

variations  of  the  rest  of  theme  stated  by  woodwinds  and  strings 
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Castanets  are  going  wild. 

Theme  of  Movement  1  ("Alborada")  returns  for  the  coda.  Meter  is 

now  2/4.  Coda  tempo  is  vivace  assai ,  then  presto  for  the  last  15 
measures—a  loud,  exciting,  and  brilliant  close. 


CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES 


Drama  and  Listening 

A~i  Introduce  Rimsky-Korsakov  to  students  by  having  students  act 
out  "Childhood  Scenes."  (See  following  pages.) 

B.  Play  the  two  themes  from  Movement  4  on  piano.  (See  following 
pages.)  Or,  better  yet,  give  theme  copies  to  a  good  piano 
student  in  advance;  have  him/her  play  themes  for  class.  Play 
right  hand  alone  or  both  hands.  Play  until  class  easily 
differentiates  between  two  themes.  Play  recording  of 
Movement  4.  It  lasts  5  minutes.  You  will  need  to  stop 
after  5  minutes,  when  you  hear  three  crescendos,  the  last 
being  yery   drawn  out.  Movement  5  begins  without  a  break. 

You  will  know  you  have  gone  too  far  when  the  trombones  loudly 
play  the  new  theme  and  castanets  are  heard  for  the  first 
time.  Have  girls  raise  hands  when  they  hear  Theme  I.  Have 
boys  raise  hands  when  they  hear  Theme  II. 

C.  The  main  theme  from  Movement  5  is  made  up  of  three  phrases. 
These  phrases  are  labeled  "phrase  1,"  "phrase  2,"  etc.  on  the 
three  transcription  pages.  Play  (or  have  student  play)  the 
main  theme  (not  countermelody;  save  that  for  later). 
Familiarize  students  with  the  three  phrases.  Assign  boys 
phrase  1,  girls  phrases  2  and  3.  Play  recording  of  Movement 
5;  it  lasts  approximately  3  1/2  minutes.  Students  raise 
hands  as  before.  Warn  students,  however,  that  the  two  themes 
from  Movement  4  will  return  briefly.  Boys  are  to  stand  for 
their  "old"  Theme  II  and  girls  for  their  "old"  Theme  I. 


II.  For  Younger  Children: 

A.  The  first  part  of  Movement  4  is  basically  a  series  of  five 
cadenzas.  Familiarize  class  with  these  cadenzas  and  the  solo 
instruments.  Show  pictures  of  the  instruments,  or  the  real 
instruments  themselves  where  feasible,  as  you  play  the 
recording  of  the  cadenza  sections.  Instruments  in  cadenza 
sections  include:  trumpets,  violin,  flute,  clarinet,  harp 
(and  triangle). 

B.  Have  fun  with  students  as  you  assign  them  a  character  and 
have  them  perform  an  improvised  dance  for  the  class  (while 
students  learn  instrument  names  and  timbres  at  the  same 
time).  As  you  play  the  opening  cadenza  sections  of  the 
movement,  the  students  (in  costume  if  possible)  take  turns 
making  up  their  matador  movement  or  gypsy  dance: 
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Cadenza  1:  Trumpets.  Matador  dance.  Make  a  construction  paper 

matador  hat;  use  towel  for  cape. 
Cadenza  2:  Violin.  Boy  gypsy  dance.  Scarf  for  head,  clip-on  hoop 

earring,  stick-on  mustache. 
Flute  and  Clarinet  Duet:  Have  boy  (clarinet)  and  girl  (flute)  march 

together,  stepping  in  time  on  every  strong  beat. 
Cadenza  3:  Flute.  Gypsy  girl  dance.  Use  scarf  for  hair,  earring,  no 

mustache. 
Cadenza  4:  Clarinet.  Boy  gypsy  dance.  Usual  accessories  as  before. 
Cadenza  5:  Harp  (and  triangle).  Girl  gypsy  dance.  Give  her  a  long, 

flimsy  scarf  to  wave  as  she  dances. 
Divide  class  into  5  groups:  trumpets,  violins,  flutes,  clarinets, 

harps. 
Selected  students  stand  in  front  of  class  and  hold  up  pictures  of 

instruments  for  class  to  see  as  other  members  stand  when 

identifying  with  solo  dancers  as  music  plays.  Repeat  with 

other  dancers. 

C.  Introduce  Rimsky-Korsakov  as  a  composer  of  the  music  the 

students  have  been  listening  to.  Pass  out  copies  of  the 

line-drawing  portrait.  Have  students  color  portrait  as  they 
listen  to  rest  of  music. 


III.  Percussion/Movement  for  Movement  5: 

Split  class  into  4  groups;  sit  or  stand . 

Group  I  (clappers):  Each  person  has  a  partner.  They  face  each 
other.  They  perform  only  during  phrase  1  of  Movement  5  main  theme. 
(See  piano  transcriptions.) 

Clapping  pattern: 

knees   R. Tarris  iT  hands  (same)  (same)  knees  both  hands  of  pari  u- 

Group  II   (triangles):     This  group  plays  only  on  phrases  2  and  3 
of  Movement  5  main  theme. 

Pattern: 

|J  i  i  \i  i  iU  *  ?  U  }  *  '• 

Group  III  (castanets,  lummi  sticks,  woodblocks,  etc.):  Each 
person  in  this  group  plays  only  on  phrases  2  and  3  of  Movement  5  main 
theme. 

Pattern: 
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Group  IV  (streamers):  Each  person  has  a  "streamer"  (a  long  strip 
of  crepe-paper  streamer  glued  to  a  tongue  depressor),  or  they  have 
scarves,  strands  of  gift-wrap  ribbon,  etc.  Each  person  moves  only 
during  counter  melody  of  Movement  5. 

Pattern:  Make  simple  rainbow  arcs  overhead  right  to  left  or  L  to  R, 

getting  to  "end  of  rainbow"  arcs  on  beat  one  of  each  measure. 

Play  (or  have  student  play)  piano  transcription  of  Movement  5 
themes  as  groups  perform  their  parts.  Practice  until  all  are 
well-rehearsed.  Then,  play  recording  of  Movement  4  (as  students  listen 
quietly).  Make  sure  that  students  are  ready  to  begin  their 
accompaniment  and  movement  as  soon  as  Movement  5  starts.  Remember, 
Movement  5  begins  without  a  break  from  Movement  4.  Another  reminder, 
Movement  4  lasts  5  minutes,  and  Movement  5,  3  1/2  minutes. 


IV.  Extended  Lesson  Ideas: 

W.     Make  copies  of  "More  About  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  His 

Capriccio  Espagnol"  for  each  student.  Assign  each  student 
a  reader  number."  Have  students  stand  and  read  their 
sentences  on  their  individual  turns.  If  students  have 
special  reading  times  during  the  day,  you  might  visit  their 
regular  classes  when  possible  and  read  to  the  students  or 
supervise  their  group  reading  of  the  material. 

B.  Make  copies  of  piano  transcriptions  of  themes.  Have  lyrics 
read  aloud  in  class.  Teach  the  theme  songs  to  students  usinc 
the  same  techniques  that  you  use  in  teaching  other  songs. 
Warning:  Some  lyrics  are  silly.  Rimsky-Korsakov  did  not 
write  the  words.  Also,  he  did  not  have  Tchaikovsky's  flair 
for  beautiful,  singable  melodies.  Even  though  he  wrote  80 
songs  or  so,  they  are  not  in  you  usual  standard  vocal 
repertoire.  The  tunes  may  prove  to  be  a  bit  challenging  to 
sing.  And,  as  the  coda  "song"  is  somewhat  melismatic,  you 
might  not  even  attempt  this  one  with  the  students.  It  also 
has  a  trill.  Anyway,  be  forewarned  and  sing  all  slowly, 
especially  at  first. 


V.  Musical  Quiz  Bowl : 

At  the  end  of  the  unit  that  you  teach  on  the  symphony,  you  may 
want  to  play  a  quiz  bowl  game  as  a  fun  way  to  review  the 
information.  When  I  play  it  with  my  students,  most  seem  to 
really  enjoy  it,  I  know  I  do.  Here  is  one  way  that  I  have  done 
it: 

Split  the  class  into  2  teams.  We  usually  have  boys  vs.  girls, 
set  up  2  tables  in  the  front  of  the  room.  Put  3  or  4  chairs  at  each 
table,  with  chairs  facing  "audience."  Put  a  resonator  bell  and  mallet 
on  tables,  one  bell  and  mallet  for  each  chair.  Appoint  scorekeepers 
for  each  team.  Select  panelists  for  the  2  teams.  One  person  at  each 
table  is  appointed  captain  of  his/her  team  (usually  whoever  sits  in  the 
first  chair  at  each  table).  As  Teacher/Quiz  Master,  you  ask  the 
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questions.  The  first  team  member  to  ring  his/her  bell  gets  to  answer. 
Most  questions  get  an  arbitrary  10  points  for  a  correct  response. 

If  the  team  member  misses,  deduct  10  points  from  his/her  team  and 
give  a  "free  shot"  or  "free  chance"  to  the  opposite  team.  This  means 
that  you  ask  the  same  question  to  the  other  team.  For  "free  shots," 
the  team  panel  members  may  confer  before  answering.  Do  not  wait  too 
long.  Call  time  for  answer.  The  captain  answers  for  the  team  for  free 
shots.  If  the  team  responds  correctly,  they  get  the  points. 

If  they,  too,  miss  the  question,  you  might  on  occasion  say, 
"Audience  jump!"  Any  audience  member  may  jump.  The  first  up  gets  to 
answer.  Points  are  awarded  or  deducted  as  before.  If  an  audience 
member  gets  the  right  answer,  he/she  comes  up  and  takes  the  place  of  a 
team  member.  If  he/she  misses,  the  Quiz  Master  tells  the  class  the 
correct  response;  move  on  to  the  next  question. 

When  team  members  answer  2  questions  correctly,  they  earn  5  extra 
points  for  their  team;  they  go  back  to  the  audience;  a  new  panelist  is 
selected.  From  time  to  time,  you  may  want  to  call  "time"  and  change 
panel  members,  appoint  new  score  keepers,  etc.  Make  sure  that  all 
students  have  had  a  chance  to  be  a  panelist.  Give  more  points  to 
harder  questions. 

Make  up  you  own  questions.  They  can  be  on  anything  in  the  unit. 
You  might  use  a  cassette  player  with  a  counter.  Find  out  the 
cue/counter  numbers  for  the  beginning  of  play  for  the  various  themes  or 
solo  instruments.  Have  students  identify  themes,  instruments, 
composers,  movements,  other  musical  terms  as  heard  illustrated  in  music 
(cadenza,  trill,  crescendo,  presto,  2/4  time  as  opposed  to  3/4). 
Listening  "questions"  are  some  of  the  best  type. 

Important:  To  insure  order,  make  sure  that  students  understand 
the  rules  and  especially  the  ones  involving  "foul:"  the  Quiz  Master 
(teacher)  calls  "foul"  when  a  team  or  team  member  cheers  too  loudly, 
shows  poor  sportsmanship,  tries  to  cheat,  etc.  When  a  foul  is  called, 
10  points  are  automatically  deducted  from  a  team's  score. 

Other  rules:  If  a  team  is  caught  cheating,  besides  deducting  10 
points  from  the  team's  score,  award  10  points  to  the  opposing  team. 
The  Quiz  Master  should  say,  "Question,"  before  asking  each  question. 
This  is  the  cue  for  the  class  to  be  quiet  and  to  listen.  Panelists  or 
team  members  in  the  audience  who  are  whispering  after  "question"  is 
called  may  have  a  foul  called  for  their  team.  Saying  "question"  and 
using  the  "foul"  work  great  for  maintaining  good  classroom  behavior 
during  the  game.  Note:  To  insure  good  participation,  warn  team 
members  that  you  will  call  foul  if  you  observe  team  members  who  are  not 
listening  during  the  course  of  the  game. 


CHILDHOOD  SCENES  29 

(a  little  play  about  the  composer  Rimsky-Korsakov  as  a  boy) 


CAST:   (9  people) 

Narrator 

Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov  (as  a  3-year-old) 

Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov  (as  a  6-year-old) 

Papa  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Mama  Rimsky-Korsakov 

4  Servants  (a  tambourine  player,  a  cymbals  player,  and  2  violinists) 

Props:  a  table,  3  chairs,  2  small  drums  with  mallets,  2  violins  and  bows 
(or,  of  course,  pretend  ones),  a  tambourine,  finger  cymbals  (or  a  cymbal 
and  mallet,  or  a  pair  of  cymbals). 

The  first  scene  takes  place  in  the  Rimsky-Korsakov  living  room,  the  second 
scene  in  the  dining  room.  The  narrator's  lines  should  be  read  by  the 
teacher  or  a  good  reader. 

Narrator .  Today  we  are  going  to  learn  about  a  famous  Russian  composer 
named  Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov.  We  will  visit  Nikolai  at  different  stages 
in  his  musical  life.  First,  we  will  visit  him  in  his  hometown  of  Tikhvin, 
Russia  right  in  his  living  room  where  his  wealthy  parents  are  spending  time 
with  him.  Nikolai  is  now  only  three  years  old.  This  is  the  year  1847. 


Scene  I 


Papa  Rimsky-Korsakov.  (Sitting  in  chair,  with  drum  and  mallet  in  hand,  and 
smiling  at  young  Nikolai)  Listen  to  me,  Nikolai.  Play  on  your  drum  what 
"Papa"  plays  on  his.   (Papa  plays  an  improvised  rhythm  pattern.) 

Nikolai .  (Sitting  on  floor  with  drum  and  mallet,  looks  up  at  Papa  and 
copies  pattern  on  his  drum  exactly  as  Papa  played  it.) 

Papa.  (Smiles,  looks  up  at  Mama  who  is  standing  and  watching  on)  See, 
mama,  what  a  little  musician  we  have,  da? 

Mama  Rimsky-Korsakov .  (Smiling)  Nyet  so  fast,  my  husband.  Try  another 
one. 

Papa.   (Makes  up  another  rhythm  pattern  on  his  drum) 

Nikolai.   (Copies  it  perfectly,  then  adds  a  rhythm  of  his  own) 

Papa.  Well,  Mama? 

Mama.  Nyet  so  fast,  my  husband.  Can  he  sing?  let's  find  out  if  he  can 
sing.  (Mama  sings  out  in  a  horrible,  screeching  voice  a  phrase  or  two  of 
Rossini's  "Barber  of  Seville")  "I'm  the  barber  of  Seville,  Figaro!  I'm  the 
barber  of  Seville,  Figaro!"  OK,  Niki,  you  try  for  Mama. 

*Note:   Where  Mama  is  supposed  to  use  "screeching  tones,"  make  sure  the 
actress  is  not  abusing  her  voice.   A  better  term  might  be  "ugly  tones." 
The  idea  is  just  to  have  Mama  sound  funny  when  she  sings. 
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Nikolai.   (In  baby  voice,  copies  words,  rhythm  and  screeching  of  Mama)   "I'm 
the  barber  of  Seville,  Figaro  I   I'm  the  barber  of  Seville,  Figaro!" 

Papa.   See,  Mama,  see!   We  have  a  little  Mozart  on  our  hands. 

Papa  and  Mama.   (Both  look  amazed  with  open  mouths  which  they  then  cover  with 
their  hands . ) 

Nikolai .   (Bangs  drum  and  sings  more  Rossini)   "I'm  the  barber  of  Seville, 
Figaro!   I'm  the  barber  of  Seville,  Figaro!" 


Scene  II 


Narrator .  Young  Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov  is  now  6  years  old.  The  family  is 
sitting  at  the  dining  room  table.  The  meal  is  over. 

Papa.   (Wiping  his  mouth  and  rubbing  his  stomach)  Mama,  you  are  a  good  cook! 

Mama.   (Smiling)  Thank  you,  Papa. 

Papa.   (Looking  at  young  Nikolai)  What  do  you  say  to  your  mother,  Niki? 

Nikolai .  Thank  you  for  the  wonderful  meal,  Mother. 

Mama.  You're  welcome,  my  son. 

Nikolai .  (Looking  at  Papa)  Papa,  after  such  a  good  meal,  I  really  would 
like  to  hear  some  music!  Let's  have  some  music,  Papa!  OK? 

Papa.  What  do  you  say,  Mama? 

Mama.  (In  screeching  tones,  as  usual,  barges  into...)  "I'm  the  barber  of 
Seville,  Figaro!   I'm  the  barber  of  Seville,  Figaro!" 

Papa  and  Nikolai.   (Cover  their  ears) 

Papa.  (Interrupting  her  screeching)  Mama,  mama,  mama,  mama!  You've  worked 
so  hard  to  cook  this  meal!  We  shall  have  you  rest  and  let  somone  else  make 
the  music  for  us. 

Mama.   (Hushes,  looks  somewhat  disappointed,  and  sits  quietly) 

Nikolai .  (Looking  very  relieved)  Yes,  Papa,  let's  bring  in  our  new  servants 
to  play  some  dance  music  for  us !  I ' ve  heard  them  playing  instruments .  There 
are  two  violinists.  Another  one  plays  cymbals,  and  one  plays  a  tambourine! 

Papa.  Da.  they  will  play  for  us  now.  (Papa  calls  out  and  pounds  his  fist 
on  the  table.)  Igor!  Vladimir!  Nadya!  Olga!  come  and  bring  your 
instruments!   You  will  play  for  us  tonight! 

4  Servants .  (The  four  servants  parade  in,  playing  their  instruments  and 
marching  or  dancing  around  the  table . ) 
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Papa  and  Mama.   (They  get  up  and  start  dancing  or  moving  to  the  music.) 

Nikolai .   (Sits  and  claps  to  the  beat) 

4  Servants .  (Just  as  soon  as  the  music  started,  it  begins  to  fade.  The 
servants  parade  out  as  they  play . ) 

Mama  and  Papa.   (Whisper  to  each  other) 

Papa.  Niki,  my  son,  Mama  and  I  have  been  talking,  and  we  have  decided  that 
you  shall  have  piano  lessons. 

Nikolai .  Oh,  Papal  Oh,  Mama!  Oh,  boy!  (He  goes  over  to  his  parents.  He 
hugs  them.) 

Papa  and  Mama.   (They  hug  Nikolai.) 

Narrator .  From  our  scenes,  you  can  see  that  the  Rimsky-Korsakov  family  loved 
music.  It  is  true  that  the  3  or  4  year  old  Nikolai  would  keep  the  beat  on  a 
toy  drum  while  his  father  played  the  piano.  It  may  not  be  true  that  his 
mother  was  a  horrible  singer,  but  it  is  true  that  the  family  played  and  sang 
opera  melodies  of  Mozart  and  Rossini  in  their  household.  We  don't  know  their 
servants '  names ,  but  the  family  at  one  time  did  have  4  servants  who  played  2 
violins,  the  cymbals,  and  the  tambourine  at  family  parties.  Young  Nikolai's 
piano  lessons  did  begin  when  he  was  6  years  old.  By  the  time  he  was  9,  he 
had  composed  his  first  composition. 
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'More  About  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  His  Capriccio  Espagnol" 


Reader  1 .  Rimsky-Korsakov,  the  great  Russian  composer,  came  from  a  naval 
family.  By  the  term  "naval  family",  we  don't  mean  that  they  had  really  big 
belly  buttons  or  were  into  certain  kinds  of  oranges. 

Reader  2.  The  Rimsky-Korsakov  family  was  a  family  where  being  in  the  navy 
was  a  tradition.   It  was  expected. 

Reader  3 .  As  a  boy,  Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
being  a  sailor.  His  great-grandad  had  been  an  admiral.  He  had  an  uncle  who 
was  an  admiral.  His  older  brother  was  a  naval  officer,  too. 

Reader  4.  So,  by  the  time  Nikolai  was  12,  he  went  to  Petersburg  to  enter 
the  Corps  of  Naval  Cadets. 

Reader  5 .  In  Petersburg,  he  had  2  more  years  of  piano  lessons,  saw  his 
first  opera  and  attended  symphony  concerts.  (Movies  and  Nintendo  were  not, 
yet,  invented.)  He  loved  operas  composed  by  the  Russian  composer  Glinka. 

Reader  6 .  When  he  was  about  14  or  15,  he  got  a  good  piano  teacher  who 
introduced  him  to  the  music  of  Bach  and  other  German  composers. 

Reader  7 .  When  he  turned  17,  his  teacher  introduced  him  to  the  24-year-old 
Balakirev  (a  great  pianist  and  composer)  and  to  the  22-year-old  Mussorgsky 
( another  great  Russian  composer ) . 

Reader  8 .  When  Nikolai  turned  18,  he  was  assigned  to  a  clipper  ship  and 
scon  set  sail  for  a  3-year  cruise  to  foreign  countries.  So,  for  a  time,  he 
lost  all  serious  interest  in  music;  but  when  he  returned  to  Petersburg  in 
1865,  he  rejoined  Balakirev  and  his  musician  friends  and  became  more  serious 
about  composing. 

Reader  9 .  Balakirev  encouraged  him  to  finish  a  symphony  that 
Rimsky-Korsakov  had  been  working  on.  The  symphony  was  premiered  on  December 
19,  1865.  It  was  the  first  symphony  of  any  importance  ever  written  by  a 
Russian  composer. 

Reader  10.  Rimsky-Korsakov  was  now  a  member  of  a  group  of  Russian  composers 
in  their  20' s  who  were  called  "The  Mighty  Five".  They  were  all  composers. 
Their  names  were :  Rimsky-Korsakov  ( the  youngest ) ,  Borodin ,  Balakirev , 
Mussorgsky,  and  Cui. 

Reader  11 .  In  the  summer  of  1871,  Nikolai  was  still  serving  as  a  naval 
lieutenant.  He  was  appointed  that  summer  to  be  a  professor  of  composition 
at  the  Saint  Petersburg  Conservatory. 

Reader  12 .  At  this  point  in  time,  he  really  did  not  know  very  much  about 
musical  theory  and  composition,  even  though  he  had  already  composed  a 
symphony  of  sorts.  So,  in  order  to  be  successful,  he  studied  secretly  and 
taught  himself  all  about  harmony  and  musical  form.  He,  also,  made  the  smart 
move  of  marrying  a  fine  pianist  in  1872. 
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Reader  13.  In  1873,  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Naval  Bands.  In  1874,  he 
became  Director  of  the  Free  School  of  Music. 

Reader  14.  He  conducted  for  the  first  time  in  public  in  1874.  The  piece  he 
conducted  was  his  Third  Symphony  in  C. 

Reader  15 .  He  wanted  desperately  to  become  a  real  music  scholar.  He 
studied  all  the  time.  In  fact,  his  friend  Mussorgsky  thought  that 
Rimsky-Korsakov  was  taking  the  "book-learning"  side  of  music  too  far;  and, 
so,  they  were  not  as  close  friends  as  they  used  to  be.  Mussorgsky's 
compositions  were  very  original  but  were  not  always  as  musically  correct  as 
Rimsky-Korsakov ' s . 

Reader  16 .  Nikolai  returned  to  his  boyhood  love  of  opera;  and  now  with  his 
great  skill  as  a  composer,  he  wrote  two  operas  during  this  period:  May 
Night  in  1878  and  Snow  Maiden  in  1880-81. 

Reader  17.  Then  for  sometime,  he  worked  on  his  conducting  a  lot  and  didn't 
compose  much  music  for  awhile. 

Reader  18 .  Rimsky-Korsakov  was  known  for  being  able  to  write  out  the  parts 
for  an  orchestra  really  well.  He  really  learned  well  how  to  make  an 
orchestra  sound  spectacular. 

Reader  19 .  Just  like  a  great  painter  knows  how  to  mix  colors  to  achieve 
special  effects,  Rimsky-Korsakov  knew  how  to  mix  the  sounds  of  musical 
instruments  together  to  get  just  the  right  sound. 

Reader  20 .  Nikolai  went  on  to  compose  mostly  opera  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  However,  he  is  not  as  world-famous  for  his  operas  as  for  his  other 
symphonic  works.  Perhaps  his  most  famous  piece  is  a  suite  for  orchestra 
called  Scheherazade. 

Reader  21.  Another  famous  piece  is  his  "Flight  of  the  Bumblebee"  (which  is 
really  a  musical  interlude  from  the  third  act  of  his  opera  called  The  Tale 
of  Tsar  Saltan) . 

Reader  22 .  One  of  his  most  famous  and  most  loved  pieces  is  his  Capri ccio 
Espagnol .   It  is  a  piece  for  orchestra. 

Reader  23.  Capriccio  Espagnol  is  almost  16  minutes  long.  Although  it  has  5 
movements  or  sections,  it  is  not  really  a  suite  or  a  symphony.  There  are  no 
clean  breaks  between  all  of  the  movements. 

Reader  24.  In  fact,  we  will  listen  only  to  the  last  2  movements,  and  there 
is  not  even  a  second  to  catch  your  breath  between  the  two. 

Reader  25.  There  is  no  pause.  When  you  hear  the  trombones  play  one  phrase 
of  a  new  tune  really  loudly  and  some  castanets  start  to  click,  you  will  know 
that  you're  now  in  movement  number  5. 

Reader  26 .  A  "capriccio"  is  a  musical  composition  for  instruments.  It  is 
usually  free  in  form,  fast  in  tempo  and  brilliant  in  style. 
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Reader  27 .  In  other  words,  a  capriccio  is  usually  a  loud,  fast, 
free-sounding  piece  of  music  where  instruments  can  really  show  off  a  little 
bit. 

Reader  28 .  Rimsky-Korsakov  wrote  his  Capriccio  Espagnol  in  the  summer  of 
1887  when  he  was  43  years  old.  He  had  rented  a  place  by  a  lake  to  go  and 
work. 

Reader  29.  Earlier,  he  had  written  down  bits  and  pieces  of  some  music  which 
he  was  going  to  call  Fantasy  on  Spanish  Themes  for  a  violin  soloist  and  an 
orchestra.  But,  he  decided  that  rather  than  show  off  the  violin  so  much,  he 
would  show  off  the  dazzling  effects  of  musical  sound  that  an  orchestra  could 
produce . 

Reader  30.  Rimsky-Korsakov  was  known  for  writing  music  that  seemed  to  paint 
a  landscape  with  sound.  When  you  hear  his  music,  you  always  feel  that  he  is 
describing  a  place  of  fantasy  where  you  can  really  be. 

Reader  31 .  In  Capriccio  Espagnol ,  as  soon  as  you  hear  the  first  few- 
measures  of  movement  number  4  (which  is  called  "Scene  and  Gypsy  Song"),  you 
will  feel  that  you  are  in  Spain.  There  are  matadors.  There  are  gypsies. 
There  are  violins  and  dancing. 
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To  help  us  continually  improve  the  quality  of  The  North  Carolina 
Symphony  Teachers  Handbook,  please  complete  the  questions  below: 

1.  Is  the  background  information  on  the  composers  thorough  enough? 
What  information  should  be  included? 


2.  What  student  activities  suggestions  have  proved  most  helpful? 


3.  Please  list  any  additional  activities  which  have  been  effective  in 
preparing  your  students  for  The  Symphony's  visit: 


4.  Are  the  technical  descriptions  of  the  works  clear  and  easy  to 
understand?  If  not,  which  descriptions  are  confusing  and  how 
could  they  be  improved? 


5.  What  additional  information  would  make  the  handbook  more  effective 
and  your  students  more  prepared  for  the  performance? 


6.  Suggestions  for  songs: 

7.  Are  you  interested  in  writing  for  The  Teachers  Handbook? 
Additional  Comments: 


Mail  to:  Jackson  Parkhurst,  Director  of  Education/Assistant  Conductor 
The  North  Carolina  Symphony,  Post  Office  Box  28026 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 
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Copies  of  Your  North  Carolina  Symphony  Book,  The  North  Carolina 
Symphony  Teachers  Handbook,  and  recordings  of  the  music  on  this  year's 
program  can  be  purchased  from  The  Symphony  office.  Write  to  The  North 
Carolina  Symphony,  Post  Office  Box  28026,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
27611  for  order  forms,  or  call  (919)  733-9536. 

Please  place  orders  early  enough  to  allow  two  weeks  for  delivery. 
Materials  are  available  as  long  as  supplies  last;  please  place  orders 
early. 

Be  sure  to  check  other  sources  such  as  new  and  old  editions  of 
textbooks,  the  Bowmar  recording  series,  and  the  RCA  series  Adventures 
in  Music  for  additional  and  related  material  pertaining  to  the  music 
on  this  year's  program. 

We  want  to  thank  all  music  educators  who  contributed  to  this 
year's  Teachers  Handbook  for  their  cooperation  and  enthusiasm.  We 
welcome  all  comments  and  suggestions  on  our  education  program  and  hope 
you  will  fill -out  the  enclosed  survey  and  send  it  to  The  Symphony 
office. 
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